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While waiting for a ride to the airport the Sun- in 1987 and concluded that Peter Mathews’s 
day after the closing of the XVth Maya (1985) original identification of the glyph on 
Hieroglyphic Workshop and Advanced Seminar Tikal Stela 31 as "penis perforation” was correct 
at Texas, Federico Fahsen and Linda Schele were and that it was used not only in the Early Classic 
browsing though her Early Classic files and but through out the entire classical historic period 
materials and discussing a glyph in the La Mojar- (Fig 1). Other examples found are on Tikal Stela 
ra Stela 1 text which according to John Justeson 12, two incised bones from Burial 116, Caracol 
(personal communication, 1991) could be a Altar 21 and a jade celt of unknown provenance 
logograph for self-sacrifice. Federico (Fahsen but thought to be from Rio Azul (Fig 2). All 


1987) has published a paper on a somewhat 
similar glyph from the Classic Maya inscriptions 
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these glyphs seem to be in texts from Tikal or re- 
lated to the Tikal area or events in its history and 
could represent a glyph for self-sacrifice par- 
ticular to that region. 

The glyph consists of a T358, a logograph rep- 
resenting a kneeling torso, combined with T126 
and a string variant of the T60 knot superfixed to 
a kawak glyph. This string knot was originally 
identified as hi by Fox and Justeson (1984: 51), 
while David Stuart (in a letter to Schele dated 
May 16, 1989) identified the string knot com- 
bined with the kawak sign as the fully extended 
version of the hi sign. Schele has tested his 
proposed for identifying the conbined sign as hi 
and found it very productive. 

The “self-sacrifice” compound, thus, combines 
the syllabic signs ya and hi with the lower body 
sign to for the word yah. On a hunch, we look 
up both yah and ya in the Cordemex (Berrera 
Vasquez 1980:959) and found the following 
entries in Yukatek: "escocer la ilaga, enfermar en 
general, mala tener alguna parte del cuerpo o 
miembro y dañar asi estas cosas; and yahal 
*Ilagarse, dafiarse o ponerse mala alguna parte 
del cuerpo and more generally lastimarse, doler, 
escocer la llaga, lesionar, hacer llaga, etc.," or 
in English "wound or to wound or injure onself 
or a part of the body." Kaufman and Norman 
(1984: 136) reconstruct yah as “pain,” a meaning 
that might well be related to the Yukatek word. 

The use of the kneeling logograph compound 
between the legs apparently specifies that part of 
the body which was wounded since as Mathews 
observed, this is the position most normally repre- 
sented in the iconography of male penis perfora- 
tion. One of the jade celts said to be from Rio 
Azul includes this glyph of the kneeling torso 
glyph (Fig. 3) followed immediately by a hand 
scattering droplets of blood and a plate or bowl 
with dots of blood in it. This combination of 
events and images reinforce the new phonetic 
reading we propose. The pouring out of blood, 
where the ch’ule] of human beings resides, was 
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an act of supreme identification with the gods des- 
tined to bring forth the ancestors in eternal 
rebirth, the wayob, or simply to have communion 
with the divine and thus Nurture the Otherworld 
beings. 

While we do not know the word for self 
sacrifice in the Mixe-Zoquean languages in which 
the La Mojarra Stela inscription was apparently 
written, the similarity of the glyph in that text 
would argue for a common practice of bloodlet- 
ting in Mesoamerica from early times. Since the 
dates on La Mojarra Stela 1, 8.5.3.3.5 and 
8.5.16.9.7, are earlier than the earliest of the 
Maya examples, the sign may have been bor- 
rowed in the Central Peten from one of the Mixe- 
Zoquean written languages. 
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